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LEISURE BY H.M.V 
‘aT 








More leisure for post-war house- 
wives ... that is the promise that 
will be fulfilled with the coming of 
H.M.V. labour-saving electrical 
household appliances. . . things of 


beauty that will end drudgery for 
ever. 


ELECTRIC IRONS 
ELECTRIC WASHERS 
RADIANT FIRES 
COOKERS 
REFRIGERATORS 
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When Horlicks is scarce, don’t forget that 
many have special need of it 


In emergency rations issued to soldiers, sailors, and airmen, Horlicks is 
an essential item. It was specially chosen for this purpose because it is 
exceptionally nourishing and sustaining. The makers of Horlicks are 
proud that it has helped to save innumerable lives. 

Large quantities of Horlicks are also required for hospitals, vital war 
factories, and the mines. This is why there are only limited quantities of 
Horlicks in the shops. So, when Horlicks is scarce, don’t forget that many 
have special need of it. And make Horlicks by mixing it v.ith water only. 


The milk is already in it. 
HORLICKS 





THE WINDAK SUIT IN USE ...... No. 6 



























. a good word to describe the 
suppleness of the WINDAK flying 
suit, specially designed to give the 
utmost freedom of movement. 
Note, for instance, how WINDAK 
design has overcome the old handi- 
caps of weight and bulk in flying 
kit; how clever cutting—such as 
at the knees—gives fullest freedom 
where most needed. Other “‘ace” 
features are electric-heating, free 
ventilation, ample pocket room... 
lt is a safe bet that WINDAK ex- 
perience ig destined to make life 
much more comfortable for the 
world and his wife when production 
is switched over to peaceful 
purposes. 


BAXTER, WOODHOUSE 
& TAYLOR, LTD 
Queen's Buildings, Stockport, Cheshire 
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COOKING with a diforence 


Many a cook has been made 
famous by adding a little 


LEMCO BEEF EXTRACT to 
soups, stews and gravies. It’s 
adding the juices of beef steak. 


| “Gp ORIGINAL 
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=== PREPARED BY OXO LIMITED, 
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BELFAST 


GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER LE 
TONIC WATER 
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LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


MONADE 


GRAPE FRUIT 


Will be welcomed back with ‘‘Cheers!” 
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For over half a century 


STATE EXPRESS 555 
have maintained their 
reputation as the finest 
cigarettes in the world. 
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AOR ARTEL’ 


Pace will bring 


increased supplies 
of your old 


favourites .. 


“Huntley, © Palmers 


Biscuits 





History ~ making, 








70 years 


before Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
stumbled upon the discovery which 
gave the world the telephone, the firm 
of Seager Evans was founded. With a 
record of 139 years of fine distilling, they 
still produce the unrivalled 


NEACERS 
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THE HOUSE OF STATE ERPRESS } Now available only in EST? 1068 
210, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! London, Southern, South Western and South Wales Food Areas. 
Whenever J see hands in a stocking 
oke 


4 think : “Ah— 
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Sigh no more, lady. 
Both you and we look 
forward to the day when 
there will be a more generous 
supply of your favourite stock- 
ings. Meanwhile we are mak- 
ing Aristoc Utility in attractive 
shades. Supplies are limited but 
fair shares are distributed to all 
Aristoc dealers. 


FINE GAUGE -FULL-FASHIONED STOCKINGS 








The demand for Orlik pipes far exceeds 
the supply, but the quality is still as good 
as ever. If you have difficulty in obtaining 
a genuine Orlik London - Made pipe, 
please write to us for address of the 
nearest ‘Tobacconist who can supply you. 


L. ORLIK, LTD., LONDON, E.C.1 
Established 1899 





Also PETROL LIGHTERS & POUCHES 
Orlik wind-proof Petrof Lighters give a sure 
light for cigarette or pipe, indoors or out. 
Orlik Pouches in a variety of styles. 








TIME WAS 


when we invited our friends at Christmas| 
to partake of our well-known specialities | 


% Harvey’s Bristol Milk Sherry 
%* Harvey’s Bristol Cream Sherry 
%* Harvey’s Shooting Sherry | 
% Harvey’s Merienda Sherry. 

% Harvey’s Hunting Port, etc., etc. 





TIME WILL COME | 


when we shall-again be able to supply | 
your requirements—meantime we thank 
you for your kind forbearance. 


JOHN | 
HARVEY 


& SONS LTD 


Bristol 


FOUNDEDt1 796 
Wine Merchants to His Majesty The King 
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“We have 
been friends | | 


m sunshine 


and in rain” | 


Schweppes | 
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Dhe Gackitet 


_fnows in planning new buildings for 
industry or public service, the problem 
of the power installation is of primary 
importance. His experience in the 
By selection of suitable main or stand-by 
power plant has convinced him that 
for practically every service for powers 
up to 540 B.H-P., 
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PuGGEO 
JADEPENDENCE 


RITONS have ever been noted for their RUGGED 
INDEPENDENCE and INDIVIDUALISM. The ‘‘ Midland 


Employers’’’ can justly lay claim to these virtues . 
after nearly 50 years of Private Enterprise they have, to-day, 
the largest Net Premium Income of any Company transacting 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, with Administration 
costs of only 12%. 

The policies issued by the ‘* Midland Employers’ 
give complete Indemnity under the various Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts and Common Law, they also provide an 
unique ACCIDENT PREVENTION SERVICE. 


MIDLAND EMPLOYERS’ 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE LIMITED 
Head Office: WATERLOO STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 2 


Branches all over the Country. 


Premium Income exceeds £3,306,715. Gen. Manager, Allan S. Barnfield, O.B.E. 
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SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY ANDO 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS 
HAVE THE VWALSTAR “66” RAIN- 
COAT—SUPPLIES ‘NOW, HOWEVER, ARE 
STRICTLY LIMITED. 
VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also‘at 314 Regent Street, London, W.1 

















BENSONnd HEDGES, 
Ad Bond Set W 


makers of fine cigarettes and smoking tobacco ) 
offer 


DUTY FREE 


to members of H. M. Navy [Ships in commis- 
sion only} and H. M. Fovces Overseas 


SUPER SPECIAL 
VIRGINIA | MIXTURE 
500 for 17/- 4 lb for 8/- 
1,000 for 32/- 1lb for 15/- 


delivered free 
Send full address with remittance to Benson 
and Hedges (Overseas) Limited, Dept. H.M.P. 
13 Old Bond Street, W.1 


























not only 











‘MADE IN ENGLAND 
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RADIO 
RENTALS 


SERVICE 


til ay FREE: / 


All Valves replaced 
completely FREE! 
A Small Rental 
Covers £ VERY THI. NG! 
@ No obligation—option to cancel 
@ 500,000 listeners rely on Radio 
Rentals Service ! — 
@ The ‘Falling-Renta!l’ Plan makes 
listening progressively economical! 
@ Enjoy Trouble-free Listening with 
Radio Rentals. 
Priority List now in operation for nex. 
deliveries. Enquire at any of our 80 
branches or 


Head Office: 92, Regent St., London, W.! 
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Still available 


«é ” 
CARASADA 
CIGARS 
especially the INTERMEZZO size 
54 inches long, at 30/- per box of 
25, post free. 

After the war we hope to 
resume offering WINES of ali 
cescriptions. 


GREENS LTD. 


Cigar & Wine Merchants 
37:38, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, 
London, E.C.3. 
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the answers on the 


tip of your tongue 


Use Pepsodent. Then feel with 
your tongue how its super- 
cleansing Irium has flushed 
stain-collecting film away. 
1/3 & 2/2. Also 


made in powder 
form 
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A fitted dressing case from Finnigans 


Finnigans 


GF got STALE 





the house of the present 


17-18 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
CAMBERLEY and TRURO 


and at MANCHESTER, 

















corrects acidity, the chief cause of 
indigestion. THEN, it tones up the 
liver and checks biliousness, and 
FINALLY, to complete your Inner 
Cleanliness Andrews gently clears the 
bowels. It sweeps away trouble-making 
impurities, relieves Constipation, and 
purifies the blood. 

When days are cold many prefer Andrews 

with the chill off. 


ANDREWS 


Family size tin 2/- 
Guaranteed to contain 8 ozs. 
$3-12 
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OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
Safeguard Your Jeeth |. 
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BLENDED BRISTLES 









@ AVOID @ PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 


KENT OF LONDON 


Mrushes 


Kost British 














its new! 
PERFUMED BATH OIL BY 


Imparts a lasting 
fragrance to your 
skin 


ERE is a new and 
H exciting Coty creation 
for the bath — Coty 


Bath Oil. One drop (never 
more than two) added to the 
bath imparts to your body a 
lasting fragrance. Your skin 
absorbs the perfume as you 
bath. This new luxury is the 
first of many that Coty have 
been planning. Coty Bath Oil 
costs twenty-one shillings, 
including purchase tax. It is 
a very concentrated perfume. 
Remember never to use more 
than one or two drops per 
bath, 


BATH OIL by 




















SENIOR’ 


FISH & MEAT PASTES | 














C7 


1760, 


200-202, RECENT ST., LONDON, W.1 


(OUR ONLY avoDRESss) 


Still the finest toy shop in the world 


























and Variety 


Freedom means variety of choice. The Austin Reed 
Service was founded on the sure assumption that men, 
bless them, differ one from another. We hope to re- 
introduce those details of fit which endeared us tomen 
the world over. The return of freedom in dress will be 


gradual, but the pace will quicken as time goes on. 


AUSTIN REED 


of Regent Street 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES sONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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COL. CLARENDON BLUDDE-REDDE was 
touchy on the subject of curry. His favourite dish, but 
unhappily no-one could serve it as they served it in 
Poona in "98... The Colonel’s lady viewed with 
apprehension the approach of each (inevitable) curry 
day. Until, in a flash of inspiration and daring — she 
served curry with Pan Yan, that delicious spicy pickle. 
For once the Colonel ate in silence till the end and then 
he said, ““Ah!’’... Music to the ears! For this 
was the Colonel’s way of saying, ‘‘Superb! Pukka!”’ 


Of course, Pan Yan is 

not so easy to get 
nowadays. But the 
Colonel can put up 
with a lot for the 
sake of Victory. 


MACONOCHIE BROS. LIMITED LONDON 
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Me Vitie 
& Price 


Makers of 
High Quality Buseuits 


| EDINBURGH - LONDON - MANCHESTER 
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WHITBREAD 


& Co. LTD. 


Brewers 
of ale and stout 
for over two centuries 
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SomE reports have stated that a throat operation has 
left Hitler speechless. Of course it may be just a gag. 


° °o 


A band-leader has just had his fourth divorce. It is 


not clear whether this has anything to do with the way he 
conducts himself. 


°o ° 


“B.S.A. 
chge. e.].; ex. cond.; £35.” 
Advt. in Yorks paper. 


Owner short of breath. 
° ° 


Owing to a shortage of 
staff a London barber pro- 
vides soap and razors for 
customers to shave them- 
selves. One man who per- 
suaded himself to have 4 
face-massage and hot towels 
was emboldened to ask for 
a packet of blades. 





° °o 


Spain’s long-discussed contribution to the Peace table 
has now been decided. ‘It will take the form of dessert. 


° ° 


“Hitler and Mussolini met at Salzburg, Verona and 
Brenner and may meet again in the near future,” says a 
writer. We think it highly probable. The Fuehrer has 
evidently gone on ahead. 


° ° 


A reader declares that a selection 
of Christmas presents in a multiple 
store recently cost him a small 
fortune. Had the latter been larger 
he would have gone on to the toy 
department. 


° ° 


Another purge of high Nazi 
officers is reported. Whatever 
posterity makes of Hitler as a 
strategist, it will certainly have 
to admit he succeeded in out- 
generalling the Wehrmacht. 





1937 -38, o.h.v., ft. 





Nine hundred guineas has just been paid for a Chippen- 
dale arm-chair. Thus price-control removes another 
distinction between rich and poor. 


° ° 


Many M.P.s have announced that they will not seek 
re-election to the next Parliament, and we understand that 
already their votes have been 
solicited by those who will. 


° ° 


Hitler is now said to be so 
excessively anxious regarding 
his personal safety that he 
is doubling his shadows and 
shadowing his doubles. 


° ° 


A sapper serving in Greece 
has lived in a barrel for four 
months. He longs for the 
spaciousness of a post-war 
Portal. 





°o o 


Even the Wehrmacht has an odd crumb of comfort. The 
soldiery hope that Eisenhower will soon have to ease his 
fire for fear of hitting the Russians. 


° ° 


‘Himmler looks older than his recent photographs,” says 
a neutral journalist. 


He is, unfortunately. 
° ° 


A correspondent says he has 
decided to give up vegetarianism. 
We shall be interested to hear if 
he notices any difference. 


°o ° 


“ONIONS ARE AN ART” 
Gardening note heading. 
Hence the saying, Ars est celare 


artem. 
oO ° 


“What will happen to the Hitler 
circus?” asks a writer. Well, the 


Fuehrer might learn to stand up 
on a horse instead of in a car. 
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Description of a Drawing 


UT of the mouth of George III, who is standing on 
the stage near the Royal box and gazing through 
large opera-glasses with an air of startled defiance, 

proceed the words: 


“Very amusing terms indeed !—and might do vastly 
well with some of the new-made little gingerbread kings— 
but WE are not in the habit of giving up either Ships or 
Commerce or Colonies merely because little Boney is in a 


pet to have them.” 


George III is extremely fat. He is (I suppose) in levee 
dress, with a cocked hat, and carries a sword. Behind him, 
on a pedestal, is a cloaked statue of Pitt who is extremely 
thin and has very long shoes. On the pedestal is 
written : 

“Non sibi sed Patriae vixit.” 


I said that King George wore a look of startled defiance. 
It is not unjustified. On the right of the stage and straddling 
a considerable cloud is the figure of Napoleon in full 
uniform, and: behind him a man in red robes with an 
enormous unrolled document trailing nearly to the orchestra. 
On this are written the Terms of Peace. They run: 


“Acknowledge me as Emperor.” 

“Dismantle your Fleet.” 

“Reduce your Army.” 

“Abandon Malta and Gibraltar.” 

“Renounce all Continental Connection.” 

“Your Colonies I will take at a Valuation.” 

“Engage to pay to the Great Nation for seven years annually 
£1,000,000 and place in my hands as Hostages the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales with ten of ye late Administration whom 
I shall name.” 


The picture is called: 


“Pacific Overtures” or “A Flight from St. Clouds over the 
Water to Charley””—“A New Dramatic Peace now Rehearsing.” 


Napoleon is supported in the rear by three pink skeletons 
with bearskin hats, carrying banners with eagles inscribed 
“Army of Scotland,” “Army of Ireland,” “Army of 
England.” These, I suppose, are to shake hands with the 
Jacobites. Money, newspapers and pamphlets are pouring 
from a brown cornucopia over the right-hand part of the 
stage. All the stage boxes are full. All the people in them 
are very ugly. They all dangle little notices in front of 
them over the edge of the boxes. I do not know who they 
are. Two of the fattest display a poster which announces: 


“Shortly will be performed the farce ‘ Dolly made a Duehess.’”’ 


The orchestra has twelve instrumentalists all playing 
different pieces of music. They are very ugly too. They 
are conducted by a man apparently in Chancellor’s robes 
with a paper baton called Bill of Independence. 

It is really rather a stirring scene. 

One is glad that King George has near him a great anchor, 
and that in the sea, whose waters lap the rear of the stage, 
there lies the good ship The Royal Sovereign, fully rigged 
with the Union Jack flying from her stern. This lends a 
needed touch of serenity to the picture. 

It is a hand-coloured engraving by Gilray published in 
the April of 1806, and I have very imperfectly described 
it. If I should write down all the words on the scrolls, all 
the cries that spring from the lips of the actors and 
spectators, all the titles of the papers that peep from their 
pockets, such as “Attention!” “‘Cheese-paring,” “Britons, 


Strike Home!” “Bravo!” “ Bravissimo!” “ Rule Britannia!” 
‘““My Confederate Quigley was Hanged,” “How happy 
could I be with either,” ‘‘The Mid Watch,” I should too 
soon exhaust the reader’s patience and any space I have left. 

But the picture does show that we, in this island, have 
passed through great crises before, and overcome (not with- 
out quarrelling) great dangers. And in all this scene, you 
will remark, there is nothing said of the labour of the people 
who made the arms and built the ships, and sacrificed 
their lives on water and land. The figures in the boxes 
and in the orchestra are all, though ugly, eminent. And 
the air, except for eagles and skeletons, is a place of 
quietude. Trafalgar has been fought and won,.but Pitt 
is dead. And of Pitt they write, in history: 


“He drew the sword, believing that France was so 
disorganized and bankrupt that a struggle with her would 
be both short and easy,” 


and: 


‘His military enterprises were badly planned and badly 
executed.” 


Also before the war he had reduced the service expenditure. 
I think Lord Grenville was Prime Minister in 1806, but 
amongst the assembly of players and spectators I have 
not been able to track him down. Truly, it seems strange 
that Hitler should have dared to challenge an island of 
such boisterous confusion and indomitable nerve. 

Anyone who wishes to draw a similar cartoon or caricature, 
representing the hubbub of to-day, has my hearty good 
wishes. It will only be necessary to introduce the figures 
of Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin, 
a few million workers in uniforms or dungarees, a few 
thousand varieties of armament, the flags of the Allied 
nations, some scientists, some lecturers, welfare workers, 
variety entertainers, humiliated dictators, pacifists, pro- 
Nazis, partisans and so on, with the proper labels, slogans 
and streamers issuing from their mouths and pockets, and 
pouring on to the proscenium, the backcloth, the orchestra 
and the boxes, and the trick is done. 

It would make a good White Paper. 
to colour it. 


And I should like 
Evog. 
° ° 


Said the Soldier 


HEN I return from the East,” 
Said the soldier, 
“T’ll step along to ‘The Drover,’ 


Where farming folk 
May drink and smoke 
When the day’s work is over.” 


“T’ll tell them tales of the East,” 
Said the soldier, 

“Which they won’t listen to, 

So busy they'll be 

A-telling me 

What the Home Guard used to do.” 


“But I shan’t worry at all,” 
Said the soldier, 

“Which of us tells the tale, 
As long as I gets 

My cigarettes 

And a tankard of brown ale.” 


A. W. B. 
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THE FOUR WINDS OF ARGUMENT 
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“T said I wish 


SEE that there is a shortage of 
film in Hollywood, and the big 
executives are worrying over how 
to economize. I leave it to others to 
make suggestions, cruel or kind; all I 
want to point out is that the Small 
Man, or Independent Exhibitor, solved 
the problem long ago. In our village 
cinema the most rigid economy is 
practised, so that six or seven thousand 
feet of film is all that is needed to tell 
a story which probably took twelve 
thousand in the West End, seven 
years before. 
The introductory music is axed, for 
a start. After an uneven cadence of 
eight bars it is cut off dead and 
replaced by a harsh drilling noise, 
while the Censor’s certificate, the 
name of the film and the lists of credit 
titles follow one another so fast that 
the eye only registers a smear of print. 
Then, with a couple of loud bangs and 


they’d hurry up and issue those collars and ties!” 


Austelluloid 


the sound of tearing calico, we go 
straight into the story, Three hundred 
feet saved already. 

Here is the hero, sitting on the 
terrace by his bathing pool. He 
stretches out a hand to press the bell, 
but realizes that this would be a waste 
of time; in a flash he is standing at the 
end of the pool, twenty-five yards 
away, smoking a cigarette and talking 
to the butler whom he has summoned 
by telepathy. 

“Yangsir?” says the butler, twitch- 
ing through a slight bow in two abrupt 
movements. 

“Good mawkins,” says the hero— 
“tell Rogers I coffice flunch and— 
k-k-k-k!—maysnappy.” 

“Very gubbreakfast ?” 

“No, Hawkins. I gotter Banc!” 

The long black car goes down the 
drive in three jerks and draws up 
silently outside the Wall Street office. 


Rogers opens the door and his master 
alights on to the top of the steps 
direct; when he opens his mouth to 
give a parting instruction all he utters 
is a squeal of brakes. Rogers under- 
stands, however, and slams the door 
so hard that the car turns into a 
Yellow Cab with a blonde in it. 

The hero, passing through his outer 
offices, is greeted dutifully by various 
members of his staff. 

“Good meston.” 

“Gumst.” 

“Good misterton.” 

‘“Gimston.” 

He is preoccupied with his task of 
covering each office at a stride, and 
replies shortly. 

“Gmung.” 

“Gumstlethewaite.” 

“Gug.” 

And, pausing for a longer chat 
with an aged member of the staff, 
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Goodming, Joe. Glad to seumatism.” 
Joe, agile for all his years, bobs up 
and down again like a jack-in-the-box. 
His lips move, but all that we hear is 
a metallic and prolonged digestive 
noise. In any case, the hero is already 


in his private office, his hat and coat- 


hanging up and not even swinging. 
He is holding a conversation with a 
square box on his desk. 

“Miss Collins the surgent,” says the 
box, nasally. 

“How long sheburshting ?”’ 

“ ret.” 

“Haverk-k-k-k-k.” 

The blonde materializes out of the 
carpet. We see that she is in mink. 

The hero is not pleased to see her. 


“I thought I told you to stoffice- 


hours ?” 

“So what ?” says the blonde, clearly. 
She flicks a bangled wrist and is 
suddenly smoking a cigarette, her 
mink coat thrown over a chair. 

“T suppose I needn’t purpose your 
visit ?” 

“But I’ve worth to you.” 

“This is the last stankrupt,” says 
the hero grimly, handing her | the 
cheque—‘“‘and nowter here again.” 

‘You didn’t talk like that,” says the 
blonde flickering through ‘the door, 
which bangs behind her, leaving the 
hero alone, with his head in his hands 
—‘when you met Roller Coney Island 
had fun’t we? I guess you k-k-k-k! 
BANG! Bz-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z . . . 

The screen goes black, then white, 
then black again. Comets burst all 
over it, there is a bar of music and a 
brief announcement saying 4n0d 1494, 
before we see the hero in pyjamas, 
turning over the contents of a dressing- 
table drawer with bird-like movements. 

“Is this what for?” says a woman’s 
voice. The hero turns. A brunette, 
also in pyjamas, is standing in the 
bedroom doorway. She reaches his 
side in a single angry hop, holding a 
bundle of letters. 

“There mustake,” he says—‘‘I can 
expleverything. Honey, you must 
believe yuspect you must be leave the 
house.” He is desperate. “Honest 
island friends!” he concludes. It has 
been a long speech, for him, and in 
the course of it the brunette has 
dressed herself in smart tweeds and 
packed a bag. She throws him a last 
word as she goes out of the room. 

“Frall!” 

He calls after her, “ You cactis way !” 
but as she does not answer he calls for 
the waiter. His hair is tousled now, 
and his shirt-front bulging. 

The blonde, no longer in mink, is 
singing. One or two friends wave to 
him, saying, ‘‘ Hello floanter night,” or 
‘“‘How’s every little k-k-k-k?” 
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“Get mandy,” says the hero to the 
waiter. 

“Don’t you think you’ve hannuff 
bz-z-2-2-2%” 

“Get me your own business!” 

“*T’m_head-over-hunday noon,’” 

(sings the blonde) 

““*Head-over-heels-light k-k-k-k the 

stars in yart, 

Under the harvest bz-z-z-z.’ 

A loud crackling starts up as she 
begins to dance. Unable to hear the 
beat she flashes to the hero’s table, 
and is instantly sitting behind a tall 
glass. 

“So you chined,” she says, and is 
suddenly being carried out by two 
waiters, a dark stain leaping across: her 
corsage. She looks up and says, 
‘‘Burp-blame.” 

A man we haven’t seen before wipes 
a stealthy hand on his evening trousers 
and disappears, presumably into the 
elevator, which is within jumping 
distance. 

The hero, in a dark suit, listens to 
the court usher, three or four expres- 
sions of widely diverging significance 
flashing across his face. ‘Do you,” 
says the usher, “sweat the truth the 
hooth but thooth?” 

“Tke.” 

“Take the bz-z-z.” 

But instead of wading through the 
court scene all we have is a blinding 


” 





“I’m Nor trying to excuse myself 
—I merely said it’s an ill-omen for 


Japan.” 
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light and a shot of the hero embracing 
his wife on the court-house steps. 

“T told you it was standing,” he says. 

“It was malt,” says the brunette. 

“No, no. You’ve been fine thring. 
I’ll always yarling.” 

“T’ve been such a bz-2-z-z,” 
sobs happily. 

‘There is a brief crackle and a last 
loud bang. The screen explodes into 
fireworks. The film is over. And in 
case any of the audience feel it has 
been over-long, we only have to put 
up with seven bars of the National 
Anthem before a hot clarinet bites its 
way into the eighth. There’s nothing 
wasteful about that. J.B. B. 


she 


° ° 


Headlamps 


STILL remember headlamps 
Which fingered far ahead 
And fired the signboards, gem by 
gem, 
And burned the message out of them 
And left them dull and dead. 


I still remember headlamps, 
Which once unhooded burned, 
Which strewed the night with golden 
manes 
Of phone wires, licked the weather- 
vanes 


_ And vexed the couples in the lanes 


(How angrily they turned!) 


I still remember headlamps, 
Twin scissor-blades of light; 
And how they seemed to hypnotize 
Those cold, green-glinting, feral eyes, 
And magnified the woodland flies 
To creatures of dismaying size, 
Suspended in the night. 


Yes, I remember headlamps 
Which glowed two miles away . . 
Ah, those were beams of sheer delight! 
But—here’s the pity, here’s the 
blight— 
All other men’s were twice as bright. 
They used to dazzle us for spite! 
But ours were always focused right— 
That’s our tale, anyway. 


°o °o 


Ah, Well 


From a printed slip enclosed with statistical 
forms by the Ministry of Labour : 
“Nore TO EMPLOYER 
It is regretted that it was not possible to 
send the enclosed forms to you before the 
date by which, had you received them in 
time, you would be required to forward 
completed copies to the local Employment 
Exchange.” 
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At the Pictures 





SHAKESPEARE IN LUCK 


CERTAINLY the most successful film 


version of anything by Shake- 
speare, Henry V_ (Director: 
LAURENCE OLIVIER) is also 
highly enjoyable, I believe 
very popularly enjoyable, as a 
piece of sheer entertainment. 
The average fan may be washed 
in through the door by the 
ocean of publicity, but once 
in he will, I think, heartily 
approve. No publicity need be 
used afterwards (as it so often 
is for these enormous films, 
and—with a large proportion of 
fans—to such good effect) to 
hypnotize him inté the belief 
that he liked the picture. The 
hopeful, kindly, conscientious 
but critically uncertain movie- 
goer is not called on to do 
his customary favour of taking 
the will for the deed; honest, 
uninhibited pleasure is here 
all ready for him. Most of 
Henry V is great stuff. 

The ingenious narrative 
technique is partly dictated by 
the presence of the Chorus 
(Lestie Banks). The piece 
begins as a performance at 
the Globe Theatre in Shake- 
speare’s own time, comic by- 
play, groundlings and all; when 
the scene moves across the 
Channel, the method changes 
too, and the Chorus becomes 
an off-screen voice, bridging 
the gap, easing us into the 


altered convention wherein the magni- 
ficently-done battle sequences have 
full scope; finally, back we come to 
the Globe for a neatly-balanced wind- 


ing-up of the whole affair. 
It is of course a trick, but I 
think it’s successful. 
LAURENCE OLIVIER is a 
fine impressive figure as the 
King, looking right and— 
except for certain moments 
of too-loud reproduction, 
which the projectionists will 
no doubt adjust—sounding 
right. (At the press show 
the Speech Before Harfleur 
carried unfortunate echoes 
of something boomed out 
over a public-address 
system.) The night scenes 
before the battle, including 
the famous soliloquy (which 
is presented as thought), are 
well managed; but the high 
light of the picture of course 
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is the battle itself. This is most 
admirably and brilliantly done, from 
the flashing moment with which it 
begins (on the line “The sun doth gild 
our armour’’). To say that WILLIAM 
Watton’s splendid music heightens 


believe 


4, £ a 


v 
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(Henry V 
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every effect would be misleading, for 
‘it is an integral part of every effect, 
not merely an accompaniment. In 
short, I enjoyed Henry V, and I 
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CiuirtToN WEBB 


Waldo Lydecker 
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that very few of you will 


fail to enjoy it. 


In essence a ‘‘whodunit,” and one 
in which you may spot the murderer 
quite soon, Laura (Director : 


OrTo 
PREMINGER) is very much 
freshened by its setting, its 
bright, ‘flippant, cynical dia- 
logue, one or two unusual 
characters, and _ intelligent 
direction. _ The people con- 
cerned are all, except for a hero- 
detective of grim and sardonic 
efficiency (Dana ANDREWS— 
something of a new line for 
him, and one he takes well), 
members of smart New York 
society, people with unlimited 
money and clothes and little 
sense of responsibility who live 
in opulently-furnished apart- 
ments of enormous size. The 
most entertaining character is 
a posturing, feline popular 
columnist and _ sentimental 
broadcaster, beautifully played 
with an acid tongue by CLIFTON 
Wess. Laura herself is the 
lovely GENE TIERNEY, and 
VINCENT Price stands out 
amusingly from the crowd of 
well-done smaller parts. The 
plot is easy to grasp and under- 
stand, and the suspense as it 
draws to its climax is terrific. 
I recommend this too. 


At the moment of writing 
there is not much else new of 
great interest, though you may 
be entertained to see that 
Room Service, the play that the 
Marx BroruHErs made into a 


film that was (naturally) nothing like 
the original, has now been made into 
a song-and-dance show, Step Lively 
(Director: Tram Wuetan), which is 


even less like it. FRANK 
Srvatra, GEORGE Murpay, 
Gtorta DEHAVEN, ADOLPHE 
MENJovu and others appear 
in this quite amusing trifle, 
the dialogue of which (and 
only the dialogue) is taken 
at a breakneck speed that 
may deceive the casual 
spectator into thinking the 
whole picture fast. It is 
hardly necessary to point 
out that any picture that 
has to provide intermittent 
opportunities for Mr. Stna- 
TRA (“The Voice”) to sing 
romantic songs gets few 
chances to move fast: a 
feverish sprint, and then 
hush! everybody listen. Still 
—quite entertaining. R.M. 
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At the Ballet 





“NOCTURNE” (PRINCES) 


Paris: the Song of a Great City is an 
impression in music by DeE.tvus of the 
ville lumiére by night—its vivacious- 
ness, its sadness, its memories, its 
lights and shadows and above all its 
vistas—for does not the very name of 
Paris conjure up visions of long tree- 
lined boulevards and quais with lamp- 
light flickering through the leaves, and 
of the view from the Tuileries which 
melts away into the sky? All this 
DELIvs suggests in his tone-poem, on 
which FrrepERIcK ASHTON has based 
his ballet Nocturne; but by an acoustic 
aecident the magic vistas are absent 
from the music as played at Princes 
Theatre, for a small number of violins 
bunched together cannot produce the 
misty stereoscopy of a Delian score. 
They are absent from the ballet too, for 
its story is the Song of Any Great City, 
and the musician’s lost distances are 
only hinted at by the terrace at the 
back of the stage, where the Spectator 
in an evening cloak leans on the white 
“stone” balustrade outlined against 
the “sky” and gazes at a view below 
the audience’s horizon. 

Down the white staircase of a dance- 
hall comes a bevy of ladies dressed in 
the style of the ’nineties (by SoPpHtE 
FrepoROVITCH) in diaphanous and 
brilliantly-coloured ball-dresses and 
wearing feathers and jewels in their 
hair. A rich girl in vivid scarlet 
follows them, with two admirers, one 
of whom is in turn admired by a poor 
flower-girl who shyly puts a bunch of 
violets into his hand. Dazzled by the 
rich girl, he throws the violets into the 
doorway through which she has just 
disappeared, and then becomes sud- 
denly aware of the beauty of the 
flower-seller. He kisses her impul- 
sively and they dance, only to be 
interrupted by the return of the 
revellers, who mock at the flower-girl 
so that she runs away. Though she 
returns and tries to reach him the 
young man, afraid of the jeers of 
his friends, finally departs with the 
rich girl. Broken-hearted, the flower- 
seller collapses into the arms of a 
party of Masquers who leave her on 
the ground and follow the revellers 
into the dance-hall. The Spectator, 
who has silently watched the whole 
drama from a flight of steps, tries to 
comfort her, then walks on to the 
terrace and turns to face the audience 
with a gesture which says “How heart- 
breaking it all is. But what can one 
do?” The curtain falls. 
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“Fougocse —¢ 


“I only found out the other day that all these Information 
Kiosks were put up just to deceive the Germans.” 


The chief interest of this ballet is 
in the passive rdle of the Spectator, 
which AsHTon plays himself, but the 
ballet is not one of his best, though 
the groupings are most effective. 
Marcot FonteEyNn is charming as the 
wistful flower-girl, PamELA May has 
the brilliance required for the rich one, 
and RoBeRT HELPMANN does every- 
thing to make one suitably dislike the 
young man, yet the characters are not 
sharply enough drawn. The situations 
must be underlined by the Masquers 


(who look rather like a satin-garbed 
Ku Klux Klan) and the moral be 
pointed by the Spectator for the 
action to be really clear. In a speech 
on the first night of the ballet, whose 
revival is the envoi of the present 
Sadler’s Wells season, ASHTON said he 
was glad after three and a half years’ 
absence to find he could still raise his 
arms. We welcome his return and 
gladly await his further discovery that 
he can still create ballets better than 
Nocturne. D.C. B. 











“And don’t forget to bring it back.” 


The Phoney Phleet 


LVI—H.M.S. “Trout” 


OMMANDER Luff was eighty-four, 
He’d done his active time in sail; 
His knee-caps had begun to fail 
When Hitler started up this war. 


But as he was R.N, (Retd.) 

These trifles didn’t count at all, 

Not to his term-mates in Whitehall; 
They knew how much he was required. 


“Suppose,” they said, “we don’t have Luff, 
We can’t be certain, but we fear 

They might promote some Volunteer 

And that would not be good enough.” 


So he was sent to Bongo Bay 

To take command of T'rout, a sloop, 
And there on what he termed the poop 
He called the crew and had his say. 


“The main t’gallant sail’s not bent; 

The larboard leach-lines aren’t hauled taut; 
The stern-walk isn’t where it ought——” 
The ratings wondered what he meant. 


He got most angry and he roared; 

He tore his hair out by the roots. 

“But, worst of all,” he screamed, “your boots! 
You wear them while you are on board!” 
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“Henceforth,” he yelled, “barefoot you go, 
As Nelson used to do—and Howe! 

In fact you might as well start now. 

Off boots! Ahoy! Ahoy-de-ho!” 


I don’t know how many degrees 

The Bongo sun hits at its peak. 
The-men offed boots and gave one shriek 
And crawled around upon their knees. 


“Stand up!” howled Luff. The crew replied 
“We can’t, we jolly well refuse. 

Our generation’s used to shoes 

And if we stand our feet get fried. 


“Our toes are tender flesh and bone, 
While yours are doubtless made of oak. 
We always like to help a bloke, 


But we must call our soles our own.” 


Luff read the Articles of War 
And when the T'’rout put in to port 
He dragged them all before a Court 
For mutiny and even more. 


Of course the men got off scot-free 

And Luff was called a total loss, 

But worse (and did this make him cross!), 
He only got the O.B.E. 


° o 


H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


‘4 NHE Fragment below was written for the Visitors’ 
book at The Fell Hotel, Derbyshire, where we went 
to recuperate my wife after she had been defeated 

in a by-election as “Hands Off Women” candidate. It 

was a very long book, there not being much else to do 
except write in it, and some of the shorter entries are here 
subjoined. “What do they know of England who only 

Kipling know?” ‘“‘The two most beautiful things in the 

world are a mother smiling into her baby’s eyes and Sydney 

Harbour Bridge,” “Virtue is a habit, but vice comes fresh 

every time,” “Leap Year Day is a refund disguised as a 

bonus,” and ‘You can sharpen a pen with a sword, but 

you can’t sharpen a sword with a pen.” 


SANS SOUCI ANN : A TALE OF THE MODERN MISS 
(The scene is a wedding reception.) 


Aunt Maup. My ewer is not very visible. Its quality 
depends on its contours and several of these are 
hidden by the crate of soap. 

UncLte Pav. Well, my photograph frame has been 
completely camouflaged by inserting a portrait of 
the Aga Khan. 

Aunt Mavup. All these envelopes marked “cheque” with 
the name of the donor but no amount arouse my 
suspicions. Now we are alone with the electric 
tea-kettle we can investigate them. 

Uncie Pavut. They probably thought of that. It’s the 
kind that whistles loudly when boiling. What has 
Marigold sent ? 

Aunt Maup. A pair of spurs. How typical of her when 
all they have is a bicycle. 
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Uncie Pav. If they catch in the spokes does she inherit ?- 
Aunt Mavup. Well, Florence apparently hopes to; she’s 
sent a packet of will forms. 


Enter the BriprE and BRIDEGROOM 


Brive. It was so kind of you to come; we are very much 
looking forward to cashing your cheques. 

Aunt Mavup. How nice you looked in your veil, dear. 
BRIDEGROOM. This motor lawn-mower that the office have 
given me I’ve had an idea about. We can’t keep 
it in the flat and that is because there isn’t room 
for it, but we could hire it out to people with lawns, 
and with the money we could garage it, and thus 
nobody’s feelings would be hurt. 

I have already arranged that. You are driving 
it to an address in Peckham to-morrow afternoon. 
You had better learn how to stop it mowing in 
transit. 

Bripecroom. But what about our honeymoon; aren’t we 
having one ? 

Yes, there’s a deserted quarry you can park it 

in for the night and then run it back to-morrow. 
I am going to cut the cake. 
BripEeGRoomM. That I have done. It was hard work 
making sure everyone got a bit of that Cupid on 
top. I should judge it was made from some 
particularly hard kind of icing. 

Earthenware. 


Enter a rabble of guests 


Cousin Hank. I haven’t been introduced yet. What’s 

your line, Groom? I am in the College of Heralds. 

The boys down there know me as Pursuivant Puce, 

but just call me Hank. Have we much longer to 

wait before the champagne ? 

We ordered it, but they sent some stuff called 
“Verve Clicker: the Fizz that does the Bizz,” so 
we're having cocoa. 

UncLte Pavut. I must remember to bring my picnic 
basket for the silver wedding. 

Aunt Maup. Is there to be no form of entertainment ? 

Brive. In approximately half an hour you will be able 
to assist in tying an old shoe to the back of a motor 
car. 

Aunt Maup. My breath is bated. 

BripE. We haven’t got too much time; there are the 
photographers to sit for; they are fixing up the 
background on the lawn. 

BRIDEGROOM. You know, I wondered what all that 
seaweed was doing there. 


BRIDE. 


BRIDE. 


BRIDE. 


BRIDE. 


Enter the Bripr’s MOTHER 


Brivr’s Moruer. As I have just been saying in the 
other room, I shall sorely miss my Queen of Hearts. 

Aunt Maup. And what reception did this remark meet 
with at its premiere ? 

Brive. I hope, Woodrow, your landlady cut you sand- 
wiches for the journey. I have mine. 

BripEGROOM. No, she didn’t, but there are same caraway 

crumpets left over. I’ll have those. 

We shall want something to eat when we get 
home. Rug-making will keep me busy for the 
first few days. 

Bripe’s Moruer. I thought they were to be my little 
task. Of course if my assistance is not wanted... 

You will be more useful getting the garden 
prepared. If you could get that hard tennis court 
out of the way and dig up the earth a bit I could 
plant some grass seed when I return. 


BRIDE. 


BRIDE. 
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Enter Best Man and SExTon 


Brest Man. The sexton here says he never got his fee. 
What is usual ? 
There is a book of stamps in the bathroom. 

Give him a few. 

Sexton. Owd Jamie kens wha’s richt. 
owd Jamie agley, not nowhow. 

Brive. Name a figure. 

Sexton. Muckle bawbees and a dram, or fewer bawbees 
and twa drams. 

BRIDEGROOM. Can you drive a motor lawn-mower ? 
Brive. We can’t afford a chauffeur. I told you we 
should marry in the first five days of April. 

Aunt Maup. Among the wedding presents is a copy of 
Burns bound in tartan; he can’t decently refuse that. 

Bripecroom. But that’s my present to Charmeuse, for 
the first-aid shelf, you know. There’s another book 
somewhere on Skalds. My other present to her 
was a cuckoo clock. 

Cuckoo Ciock. A-little-bit-of-bread-and-no-cheese. 


Finis 


BRIDE. 


Ye canna lead 


° ° 


The Plot Thickens. 


“Under the pressure of events Eily is distracted, and is on the 
point of giving up Seamus when a plan is devised to circumvent 
by Mr. J. Maher, Comptroller and Auditor-General, to questions of 
financial organisation and supervision; by Mr. W. D. Carey, then 
Chairman of the Revenue Commissioners, to forms and ‘methods of 
tax-collection, and by Mr. P. S. O’ Hegarty, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Posts and Telegraphs, to general questions of departmental 
organisation, with special reference to the control exercised by the 
Minister of Finance.”—Irish paper. 
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Gents’ natty uniforms! . 
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Song of the Stores 


UR stores were stacked out in a clearing— 
With few sound hard standings for cars. 


Defence of the whole was a mobile patrol, 
Assisted by stray chowkidars. 
Xeceipts lurched along through the jungle; 
But while they were leaving the base, 
The Japs cut the road, and we had to reload, 
With mortars baptizing the place. 


Stores! Stores—win our world wars, 

Packed up—and stacked up in dumps out of doors. 
Why are we halting ?— 
Retreating ?—Assaulting ? 

Stores! Stores! Nothing but stores ! 


We'd five thousand tons to be shifted— 
Hard heaving and no hazar-ho !*— 
We’d found a fresh site, which meant stacking 
‘em tight, 
With lorries and labour cut low. 
We had to make issues while moving; 
Our new A.O.D. wanted wire. 


The move was complete, and we’d sat down to eat, 
When enemy guns opened fire. . . . 


Stores ! Stores !—win our world wars, 
Stencilled—red-pencilled for tropical shores— 
Endless equipment 
For road, rail, and shipment— 
Stores ! Stores! Always the stores ! 


They launched an assault from a basha: 
We broke it—but paid in good men. 
A Havildar-clerk drove them back in the dark 
By traversing bursts from a Bren. 
Thus all was in doubt at the depdt, 
Consignments uncertainly checked, 
Till dawn brought at length I.0.R.s in some strength, 
And stores were reported correct. 


Stores! Stores—win our world wars : 
Trekking—re-checking, while every gun roars... 
“State the position 

Of Stocks—and condition” — 
Stores! Stores! How are your stores ? 


*“Wait a bit!” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, November 28th.—House of 
Lords: Prorogation. 
House of Commons: A Few Words 
from the P.M. 


Wednesday, November 29th.—House of 
Lords: His Majesty Opens Parlia- 
ment. 

House of Commons: Peace Hath its 
Victories. - 


Thursday, November 30th.—House of 
Commons: A New Lend-Lease 
Agreement. 


Tuesday, November 28th—Members 
of the House of Commons—and know- 
ing people in the Galleries—amuse 
themselves by deducing the state of 
the war news from the facial expres- 
sions and general demeanour of the 
Prime Minister. He is a most reliable 
barometer. And if he is as reliable as 
usual (and your scribe knows of no 
information to the contrary) the war 
must be going uncommonly well. 

For Mr. CHuRcHILL fairly swept 
into the Commons, like a fleet of 
bombers in full sail for Hamm. Other 
Ministers just got out of the way and 
gave him a clear passage—for which 
they were rewarded by a massive 
smile. 

Mr. SHINWELL, on the contrary, 
seemed to be in belligerent mood, and 
would keep dragging Lord Woo .Ton, 
the Minister of Reconstruction, into 
the House—or, rather, complaining 
that he could not do so, the Minister 
being a Peer of the Realm. After any 
and every question Mr. SHINWELL 
bobbed up with some such addition as: 
““Can’t we have the Minister of Recon- 
struction in this House?” 

Mr. CHURCHILL stood it manfully 
for a time, then put on that expression 
which the wary have learned to avoid. 
And when Mr. 8. sarcastically asked 
that a special Minister be appointed 
to sort out difficulties about other 
Ministers’ positions in the Government, 
Mr. CHURCHILL stepped daintily to the 
table and in his best honeyed tones 
replied : 

“That is rather a silly question. It 
is very much below the Parliamentary 
level the honourable gentleman is 
always (artistic -pause) endeavouring to 
attain!” 

‘Tis but fair to record that Mr. 
SHINWELL led the laughter at his own 
discomfiture. 


Your scribe offers for the informa-’ 


tion of history these two Parliamentary 
utterances: 

“There is a difference between 
planning and execution.”—The Prime 
Minister. 
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“All due weight will be given to 


every relevant consideration.”—<Sir 
John Anderson, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


And, in the Upper House, a Royal 
Commission read the King’s Speech 
proroguing Parliament—until 

Wednesday, November 29th.—To the 
general delight, the Kinc and QUEEN 
attended in person to open Parliament. 

Out in the Royal Gallery the 
Parliamentary Home Guard performed 
its last official duty by providing 
Their Majesties with an extremely 
smart Guard of Honour. It was a 
“spit-and-polish” parade none would 





SHELLS 


“We have also very considerable 
reserves.”—The Prime Minister. 


have avoided, and Major Epwarp 
FELLOWES, their commander, who now 
exchanges the part-time sword for the 
full-time pen which is his wand of 
office as a high officer of the House of 
Commons, was warmly congratulated 
by His Majesty on the bearing of his 
men. 

The Kine read the Speech from the 
Throne in a firm voice—a voice that 
had in it pride in the past achievements 
of all his subjects, confidence in their 
future achievements—and went. 

And then the two Houses were left 
to their own deliberations. 

Major Puitie SipNEy, who won the 
V.C. at Anzio and golden opinions 
from his constituents at Chelsea, was 
given the task of moving the Loyal 
Address of thanks to the Kinc. And 
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right well he did it, with just the 
correct combination of confidence and 
humility. As Mr. CHURCHILL com- 
mented, it is hackneyed to say that 
“more will be heard” of a man who 
can so distinguish himself in a maiden 
speech—but this time it can be written 
with confidence. 

The seconder, Mr. Tom FRASER, 
who has the manner of a_ highly 
successful and extremely eloquent 
lawyer, but who said with quiet pride 
that he had spent the first three years 
of the war at the coal-face—he is a 
miner—was no less felicitous. It was 
an auspicious opening to what may 
well be an historic session. 

Mr. ARTHUR GREENWOOD contributed 
a balanced and moderate criticism of 
the Government’s plans (and the lack 
of them) as shown in the Speech, and 
then the House permitted itself to 
lapse into one of those periods of bad 
taste (not to say downright rudeness) 
which occasionally shock overseas and 
other visitors. 

Sir Percy Harris, whose speeches 
are always to the point and good- 
tempered, rose to speak for the 
Liberals—and the rest of the House 
chose that time to carry on social 
conversation and to wander about the 
Chamber. As an exhibition of Parlia- 
mentary manners it left much to be 
desired. 

Reasonable silence was restored for 
the Prime Minister, who celebrated the 
eve of his 70th birthday by making 
the most jovial and vigorous speech he 
has made for a long time. 

Strange how phrases govern Parlia- 
ment! Not long ago there were acid 
and learned debates on the precise 
meaning of “as soon as may be.” 
Now, it seems, there are to be debates 
at least as acid (if not as learned) 
on the meaning of “as opportunity 
permits.” 

That phrase figured in the Krne’s 
Speech in connection with the vast 
social (pardon'!—national) insurance 
scheme. The Labour Party wants the 
legislation passed immediately (if not 
sooner) and the Conservatives want it 
taken with the deliberation so tremen- 
dous a subject demands. 

Mr. CHURCHILL dropped large and 
distinguished hints about many things, 
among them the probability of an 
election sooner than had been expected, 
and the prolongation of the war rather 
longer than had been hoped. However, 
as he said, neither of these things was 
quite certain. 

Incidentally, the Prime Minister 
mentioned with wistful nostalgia the 
far-off days when Parliament sat for 
only six months in a year—and there 
was a gap of months between the 
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“I suppose you'll tell me that all the best larks’ tongues are being sent to our Forces in Gaul,” 


grouse of August 12th and the grouses 
of the newly-opened Session. 

Thursday, November 30th.—Loud 
and prolonged cheers (as the Parlia- 
mentary reports used to say) greeted 
the arrival of Mr. CHURCHILL to-day, 
his 70th birthday. He bowed his 
acknowledgments. 

Then he announced the conclusion 
of a new agreement with the United 
States on Lend-Lease, which (he said) 
will enable our export traders to begin 
preparations for post-war trade. 

He read the document—a long one 
—with extraordinary care, and, as 
every Member of the Government 
seemed to have been provided with a 
carbon copy, there was quite an 
impressive effect when they all fluttered 
over the pages at the same time. The 
rustle of the leaves made a sound like 
a sigh. It may of course have been 
a sigh of relief going up from Britain’s 
exporters at being able to look forward 
to exports—aprés la guerre. 

The White Paper on Britain’s War 
Effort, issued a day or two ago, might 
have left the impression that (as with 
the small boy’s apple) there wasn’t 


going to be no core to British trade in 
the future. 
However, all that is now presumably 
settled. 
° ° 


Sound-Spell 


OICES remembered are most 
musical, 


Magical-musical, most dear to 
the ear; 
They wring the memory—more than 
to recall 
Lip’s laughter, or beauty of cheek, or 
eye, or hair— 
The voices of those absent, and their 
footfall. 


And clear as the mind’s-eye are the 
small sounds of home; 

The summer hum of lawn-mower and 
bees, 

The cry of an owl in the night, and 
the thin chime 

Of a clock when the house slept; over 
the seven seas 

To the last edge of the world, there 
will these come. 


Sounds woo the mind, and oatlive 
touch and sight 
And wearied time; defy forgetfulness 


Through the dividing day, and 
sundering night 
When even the echo is ended. Then 


in the darkness 
They are discovered, lovelier than 
light. M. E. R. 





NCE more Britons are going 
forth to the assault against 
the German enemy as they have 
against foreign enemies in the 
past. And if we cannot all man 
the tanks and guns, pilot the 
planes and sail the ships, we can 
all take part in this mighty effort. 
To those who must stay behind 
we say 
PLEASE 
send a donation to Mr. PUNCH’S 
COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 194u 
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Our Open Forum 


1I—Working Policy 


Mr. William Curlew Noke, who 
makes this somewhat sweeping contribu- 
tion to our series of chats on Recon- 
struction, has often disappointed his 
followers. A useful landscape gardener 
and a bit of a bully, he climbed 
to success with staftling rapidity. At 
Morgan and Tuffnell’s he quickly won 
the confidence and Christmas “sweep” 
of the packing shop. At Blaggard and 
Co.’s he froze assets and watered stock 
with remarkable skill. His first false 
move — the substitution of window- 
envelopes for pay-packets at Corbishley 
and Feathered’s—undermined his pres- 
tige and rocked the pedestal on which he 
had perched for so long. His publica- 
tions include: “To Halifax with 
Gentleman John!” “From Second- 
Slip Looking South,” “No Bonus for 
Miss Glandish—a Tale of the Border 
Wars.” 


Y friends, I want to apologize 
in advance for any inaccu- 
racies and verbal slips that 

may creep into my address. When I 
was asked to contribute to this series 
I assented gladly and rushed off to 
buy the Government’s off-White Paper 
on Employment Policy and Sir William 
Averidge’s Free Employment in a Full 
Society. I should have done neither. 
I had forgotten that it is now the 
recognized practice of H.M.S.O. and 
private publishers to issue “digests” 
of their meatier reports as soon as 
enough of the originals have been put 
to salvage with their pages uncut. 

I studied both documents in their 
unexpurgated and unabbreviated ver- 
sions. It was a love of labour. After 
a dozen careful readings of each my 
head was in a whirl. I found myself 
unable to distinguish between negative 
unemployment and mere employment, 
between non-public disinvestment and 
private spending. I confused Mr. Ben 
Nevis with Sir Bevin Williams. I had 
the most horrible nightmares. I am a 
sick man. 

However, I will do my best. 

Before the war the beverage number 
of unemployed persons in Britain was 
—let us call itz. This large figure was 
made up as follows: 


(1) Hard core of unemployment 

(2) Frictional unemployment 

(3) Seasonal unemployment 

(4) Quasi-unemployment 

(5) Unemployment resulting from 
lack of work (the total volume of 
employable labour, employed 
and unemployed, less the volume 


of employable labour gainfully 
employed). 
I propose to discuss none of these in 
turn. 

In his report Sir William Averidge 
states that the chief cause of unemploy- 
ment is a deficiency of spending. If 
this is so a simple solution immediately 
suggests itself—increase the purchas- 
ing-power of the community by 
increasing employment and (therefore) 
the number of wage-earners. Is this 
one of those simple truths always over- 
looked by the professional politician ! 
Or is it an unwarranted over-simpli- 
fication of a legitimately complicated 
business ? 

I wonder. 

You may be sure that I shall give the 
idea the most careful scrutiny before I 
reject it and file it under “Sound but 
unworkable.” 

The cynics have suggested that 
since there is no unemployment in 
war-time the answer to the post-war 
problem is perpetual war. This shame- 
ful notion is not worth the paper it 
is written on. It is unthinkable that 
the war should be continued for 
one moment after the cessation of 
hostilities. 

Does this mean that there is no 
solution? Not a bit of it. Mr. Bill 
Bevis has told us that there will be 
work for all for several years after the 
war. Those several years will coincide 
roughly with the period known as the 
transition. Could nations threatened 
by peace and depression go to war 
by hearsay and propaganda, without 
bloodshed or unrest, until a negotiated 
peace—it would have to be negotiated, 
I’m afraid—ushered in a prosperous 
transition ? 

And now, please go on talking 
among yourselves about these ques- 
tions. You will—won’t you ? 


Great Moment 


A \HERE is in everyone’s life 
a Great Moment, a moment 
of triumphant achievement to 

which one looks back and says “‘Never 

again will there be in my life a moment 
such as that.” It may be the first night 
of a young dramatist’s first success; 
it may be the day that an ultimate 
captain of industry sold his first news- 
paper in the street; or it may be the 
day the perfect cook came to the 
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young housewife and stayed for forty 
years—though perhaps that’s stretch- 
ing it a bit. But it’s the Great Moment 
that comes only once. 

My own Great Moment occurred in 
a game of poker. If you’re thinking 
«it was in some Wild West saloon and I 
won a fortune on the turn of a card, 
you’re wrong. The game took place 
fifteen years ago in a small London 
flat on a wet afternoon, and the other 
players were just my wife. In point of 
fact I was teaching her how to play. 

I explained the idea roughly first— 
five cards each, and then you could 
discard any you wished and draw 
others from the pack in order to make 
the best hand possible, and so on. 

I then explained the value of the 
hands from seven-high, through pairs, 
threes, full houses and so on up to a 
straight flush. 

I then explained the system of 
betting: ‘‘ You put up your money...” 


“Better lend me some,” interrupted 
my wife, ever practical. 
I Jent her some. “. . . and when 


you’ve put it up, I can put up an 
equal amount and ‘see’ you... 

“See me do what?” 

“See your cards, and show you 
mine. Then whichever of us has the 
higher hand takes all the money. But 
if I’m pretty certain I’ve got a better 
hand than yours I may ‘raise’ you, 
that is, put up the same as you and 
then more. You can then see me at 
that amount, or else raise me in your 
turn...” 

“Why, it’s like that game the 
children 

“Not in the least,” I said sternly. 
“And remember, you don’t have to see 
me if I raise you a lot and you think 
my hand’s better. You can throw 
your hand in.” 

“And lose my money?” 

“Yes. But you save what you would 
have put up if you’d seen me. . . 
Look here, we'll start playing and 
you ‘ll learn as we go along.” 

We played several hands and she 
had fearful luck. Soon she’d won all 
my money with the money [I lent her; 
I was right out of small cash, and we 
were playing with matches. Even at 
two matches to a penny my resources 
were feeling the strain. 

“You only play dead on the cards,” 
Icomplained. ‘‘ You'll never win that 
way—er—really win a long run,” I 
added hastily, noticing the pile of 
matches and currency in front of her. 
“The art of good poker is an ability 
to bluff, to pretend_ by constant 
raising and so on that you’ve got good 
cards when you haven't, and so 
frighten the other fellow into throwing 
his hand in.” 
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“Oh, all right,” 
“Let’s bluff.” 

We dealt again. I decided I would 
show her how to bluff. I got a mere 
Queen-high hand, drew only one card, 
found I still had a mere Queen-high 
hand, but at once put on an enormously 
pleased smirk as though I’d got the 
one card I wanted to make up a flush. 

She, after a good deal of counting 
up her cards, rearranging them in some 
sort of order and consulting the list of 
the different types of hand I’d made 
for her, finally drew nothing rather 
pointedly. “I don’t have to, dol?” she 
asked, “if what I’ve got is very good ?” 

“No, no,” I said indulgently, her 
bluff being rather transparent—and 
off we went. I was determined to bluff 
her out and show her. 

We kept raising one another solidly 
for ten minutes. Neither would give 
in. That’s the trouble when two people 
are bluffing. 

After another ten minutes I said 
cunningly If you’re bluffing, and find 
you can’t frighten your opponent 


she said happily. 


“Awd ML ws a 
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“Come along in and get warm.” 


out, probably because he’s got good 
cards, you can throw in your hand.” 

“Qh, do you think I’m bluffing?” 
she said sweetly. I went off wearily and 
got more matches from the kitchen 
cupboard. 

After a further five minutes it got 
monotonous. I raised her again and 
said “If you think /’m bluffing you 
should see me.” I was getting anxious 
to end it but I couldn’t see her on the 
hand I’d got. 

“Oh, are you bluffing?” 
and raised me further. 

To cut a long story short, I at last 
frightened her out. Well, to be precise, 
I had just made a stupendous raise 
when she looked at her watch. “My 
goodness!” she said, ‘it’s nearly five 
o'clock. I must get tea. You win.” 
And she threw her cards down. 

I scooped in the household matches 
and my money—less a shilling she 
swiped for the gas-meter. In spite of 
having won, Ff was a bob down, but at 
least I’d taught her what good 
bluffing was. 


she said— 
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How good my bluffing had been [ 
didn’t realize till I glanced furtively at 
her hand. She had—believe it or not— 
a royal straight flush—ace, king, queen, 
jack, ten of clubs, the one-in-a-million 
chance, the highest possible hand. 

Well, as I said, that was my Great 
Moment. There are, I venture to say, 
few poker players who can boast of 
having bluffed out the holder of a 
royal straight flush—even though it 
was past time for tea. A. A. 


° ° 


This Week’s Parliamentary Note 

“Happily you can always hedge, and the 
art or craft keeps its ancient savour. Even 
the old words persist."—“The Open Air” 
column in The Observer. 


°o ° 


“Tt has even been suggested by a corre- 
spondent to ‘The Times’ that it should be 
made illegal for a cyclist to remove either 
of his hands from the bar.”—Cycling paper. 
But let the motorist dare to put either . 
of them on it! 
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At the Play 





“ANNA CHRISTIE” (ARTS) 


WE can still say of Anna Christie, as 
Candida said to Marchbanks, “‘That’s 
a good bid, Eugene.” For about five- 
sixths of its length—auntil, indeed, the 
author yields to the melting mood in 
the flat calm of a happy ending—the 
play is a tough, passionate drama, 
talking at the top of its voice and 
holding us with the gaze of the 
Ancient Mariner. 

There are eight people 
in the cast; but only three 
of them matter—if, that 
is, we pass over Marthy, 
the quayside drab whose 
short part was so magni- 
fied by the late Marie 
Dressler in the film version 
that it must now always 
disappoint on the stage. 
The young-old Anna 
Christie is persuasive in 


her weary chafing, her 
harshness, pathos, and 
prickly cynicism. The 


lover, that tornado of an 
Irish stoker, the wet sea- 
boy who comes to her on 
the fogbound barge at 
Provincetown, is equally 
plausible. Anna’s parent, 
the Swedish skipper, has 
not worn so well. After 
the first six or eight hear- 
ings we have a rough idea 
of his views on “dat ole 
devil Sea” and need no 
further confirmation. Yet, 
on the whole, the piece 
(New York, 1921) carries 
its years bravely: it thrusts 


right on without pause for = hae ; Beg, ef ey Sige. 6 “i st i 
wool - gathering. Here nna Christopherson. ..... . 1ss DorotHy REYNOLDS 
. grog : Christopherson. . . . ... . . . Mr. Ernest Jay 


mercifully, Mr. EvGENE 
O’NEILL is in neither his 
rural Starkadder vein nor his strange 
interlude of theatrical experiment. 
The Arts Theatre players keep their 
eye on the ball. Miss Dorotruy 
REYNOLDs is clear and uncompromis- 
ing as Anna Christie, ill-starred girl of 
the streets. Reunited after a long 
interval to that well-meaning and 
superstitious old soak, her father, she 
finds some peace of mind on his 
coasting coal-barge, loses it when the 
shipwrecked stoker rises from the fog, 
and—so we must suppose—regains it 
after a vehement scene of self-torment, 
confession, and accusation, while her 
lover rages like a wild boar. At the 
close Mr. O’NEILL cobbles up his plot 
and all but invites us to see the rain- 
bow. It is a pity. These violent 
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delights need a violent end or, at 
least, a solution less obviously con- 
trived. The author should not have 
paltered with us. 

Miss REYNOLDS may be deficient in 
pathos, but she has ample passion and 
a command of Anna’s moods. Her 
performance is direct and strong, at 
its best in the mist—well suggested in 
Miss JupiTH Fursz’s production— 
and during the scene when the play’s 
mounting emotions, cribb’d in the 
cabin of the Simeon Winthrop, bid 
fair to blow off the hatches. Mr. 


TREVOR HowarD assumes a dancing 











“THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE...” 


Irish accent as the broth of a stoker— 
Mr. O'NEILL is fond of the stokehold— 
whose oaths the multitudinous seas 
incarnadine. It will be a wonder if he 
and Anna can live for a week without 
sparring, but we must take the 
author’s word for it. Finally, Mr. 
ERNEST Jay is steadily capable as the 
skipper of the dusky barge whose 
ideas about his calling are hardly Mr. 
MASEFIELD’s, and whose confusion 
between devil and deep sea is the 
play’s most trying repetition. 
J.C. T. 


“THe Magistrate” (St. Martrn’s) 


PrinERO on Posket should be one of 
the major text-books in any study of 
English farce. ‘‘What an extraordinary 
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lad!” murmurs the magistrate of his 
stepson. The epithet belongs equally 
to this frenzy by gas-light, produced 
in 1885 and able yet to outshine most 
modern rivals—even the high con- 
stellatien of the Aldwych. It is not 
merely a sketch to be padded out 
according to the “taste and fancy” 
of the player. The harlequinade is 
elaborately composed. Almost every 
part in it is actable, from the magistrate 
himself—so nearly presented at his 
own court—the gallant men-at-arms, 
and the notorious Mrs. Posket, to 
hotel waiter, Mulberry Street clerk 
and dubious housemaid and 
manservant. PrneRo the 
technician is rated alpha 
plus. Here, with the aid 
of a permissible soliloquy 
or two, agreeably in period, 
he has kept his plot whirl- 
ing to the last five minutes. 
This legal fiction may be 
child’s-play to the ultra- 
sophisticated. Still at 
present there are few sights 
more crazily cheerful than 
that of Mr. Denys BLAKE- 
LocK’s Posket as he champs 
and twitters in the magis- 
trate’s room on the morn- 
ing after his flight from the 
law. Earlier, we have Mr. 
Davip Birp and Mr. BILL 
SHINE giving their double 
turn, with balegny scene 
complete, as Colonel Alex- 
ander Lukyn (from Bengal 
—retired) and Captain 
Horace Vale (Shropshire 
Fusiliers). Mr. Brrp, with 
his syrupy voice, is what 
the Malaprop would have 
called the pineapple of 
politeness. The quivering 
Mr. SHINnzE, worried at first 
by a small matter of a 
broken heart, seconds him 
chivalrously. This produc- 
tion, based on the Arts Theatre revival, 
has other period charms—Mr. BERTRAM 
SHUTTLEWORTH as the clerk in the 
crimson cravat, Mr. DEREK BLom- 
FIELD as the boy-about-town who 
hears the chimes at midnight, and 
Miss AvicE LANDONE in a dignified 
flutter as Mrs. Posket who, having 
lopped five years off her son’s age, 
fears that she has shortened his life. 
(‘If he lives to be a hundred,” she tells 
sister Charlotte, “‘he must be buried at 
ninety-five”). Miss HeLten CHERRY, 
this year’s Stratford Portia, is now the 
Charlotte. She adorns the play’s least 
rewarding part as the future Mrs. Vale 
who—so we gather—must go to 
Paradise by way of Kensal Green. 
J.C. T. 
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Integration in France 


AM on an integrated staff, which 
| means that my boss is American, 
and his boss is British, and so on 
up to Eisenhower. After that I don’t 
know what happens, and anyhow I am 
not discussing religion. I do not mind 
my boss being an American, because 
the feature of bosses is their bossiness 
and not their race. What nationality 
is a toothache? Does lumbago have an 
accent? My own immediate inferior 
concurs; or, rather, being an American, 
he says “Check.” If he were British 
he would say “Couldn’t agree more,” 
because that has now passed into the 
language of staff officers (BR.) to the 
virtual exclusion of other utterance. 
This being a very large staff, it 
integrates the two nations, both sexes 
and all four services—Navy, Army, Air 
Force and Civil Affairs. There is, 
therefore, a high incidence of the unex- 
pected. They tell you “You should 
see Smith about that’; and Smith 
might turn out to be a Group Captain 
(Br.) or a Master Sergeant (U.S.) or a 
Junior Commander (in which case I do 
not mind whether she is (BR.) or 
(U.S.)). Another unexpected thing is 
salutes: you have to be ready to cope 
with anything, from the direct personal 
sort, for you alone, of the American 
sentry, through the nose-flattening 
ritual of the Royal Marine, to the 
latent social implications of the cere- 
mony as practised by the more 
youthful A.T.S. But you can’t be sure 
whether you are the particular com- 
bination of nationality and _ service 
that is on any given individual’s 
saluting list, so you can’t be ready 
anyhow. It’s difficult. 


Then this matter of uniforms. The 
Navy is stable, except that every two 
years or so the Wrens produce a new 
cap or take to rough crude duffel-coats 
or some other provocative subtlety. 
The Air Force remains faithful to its 
two variations—those in R.A.F. uni- 
form and fighter pilots. The British 
Other Rank allows himself nothing 
more than descending variations in 
spit-and-polish. But the Americans 
have a sense of the sartorial dramatic 
that is perplexing to a degree. Your 
G.I. (this-war for ‘“doughboy”’) is 
walking out—pressed collar, pressed 
tie, pressed pants all proclaim the 
practised man-about-town; he is at 
work, fixing a telephone wire—meticu- 
lously dirty boots, carefully deformed 
cap, accurately greased overalls show 
that he is not the same person—this 
time he’s sure tough. And he has 
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“You want to ask ’im about when ole Jerry was ’ere—you 
won't ’arf ’ear some irregular verbs.” 


several other metamorphoses to hand 
to suit weather, duty or, location, or 
to prevent recognition by the semi- 
integrated. 

All this leads to flexibility. Mental 
flexibility. But with the best will in 
the world I am not succeeding in 
making my tummy flexible enough to 
be fully integrated. I am not, for 
instance, succeeding in drinking coffee 
with and between breakfast, lunch, tea 
and dinner; with the soup, with the 
meat, with the cake called dessert; 
not with all of them always. I have 
difficulty in using sweetened fruit 
salad as an hors d’euvre. But my main 
disintegration is breakfast (U.S.). 
The waiters (FR.) stand no nonsense at 
breakfast (U.S.). I sit down, and forth- 
with a tumblerful of tomato-juice is 
thrust at me. While I am drinking it 
an unrecognizable but sweetened semo- 
linoid cereal is issued and obediently 
inhaled. And then comes the big 
moment. A plate containing a piece 
of soft toast, sections of spiced sausage 
and two flap-jacks appears. While 
I am identifying. and locating the 


components the waiter attacks from 
the port quarter with hot maple syrup, 
sluicing it generously and impartially 
over everything. The Major (U.S.) 
opposite me waters at the mouth and 
passes me butter for the mapled flap- 
jacks, coffee descends from the star- 
board bow, and my left hand, groping 
blindly for support, grips the cake 
called dessert. Everything in fact is 
now integrated. But something within 
me tells me I cannot make it, and I 
take suitable avoiding action, partially 
restoring the situation later in the 
morning by eating some dry biscuits 
if I have any dry biscuits. 


And if anyone is preparing a 
triumphal feast (BR.) for my return it 
is to consist of salt porridge, salt 
kippers, bitter marmalade and dry 
toast. Negative coffee. And one by 
one, each after its kind, as God made 
them. Not integrated. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short | 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this | 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they | 
are necessarily available for export. 
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(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Children’s Books 


To those of us who were brought up on Mark Twain, 
Jeffries and Crockett, the modern child adventurer in 
fiction is a timorous creature, forever upholding the law 
and nestling on the right side of authority, since authors, 
nowadays, are panderers to their fellow adults. However, 
there are two bold-ones among this season’s writers. In 
Brendon Chase (HOLLIS AND CARTER, 12/6) “B.B.” tells 
of three boys who made quarantine an excuse for hiding 
in a forest from the end of the Easter holidays until the 
next New Year. They fed on porridge and wild honey, 
rabbits, fish and a mistakenly-shot pig, made friends with 
a charcoal-burner, and dodged the police. The story rings 
quite true, for the details and woodcraft are excellent. 
The characters are alive and Mr. WatTkrns-PitcHrorpD’s 
really beautiful woodcuts add to a most satisfying book. 
Miss OuiIvia Fitzroy is perhaps a shade too daring in her 
novel for young people, Steer by the Stars (CoLLIns, 8/6), 
since a sailing trip about the West Coast of Scotland brings 
her family party into friendship with an illicit distiller of 
whisky who combines lawlessness with fascination. Yet 
her book is in the romantic tradition, and her characters 
are anything but puppets. By comparison Miss Enrp 
Biyton’s The Island of Adventure (MACMILLAN, 7/6), in 
spite of adventures in boats, down disused copper-mines, 
along secret passages and among the forgers of banknotes, 
is colourless and full of machine-made characters. It may 
be just as well that Miss SHrRLEY FauLKNER-HORNE’s book, 
Parachute Silk (W1THERBY, 8/6), has come out at this stage 
of the war; otherwise far too many families might be 
infected by spy-mania in the hope of having the amazing 
luck of the young Paisleys who combine good horsemanship 
with a vim and strategy that result in the capture of a 
German saboteur and his English accomplices. The 
humans are illustrated by “Haz” and the horses by PETER 
BizceL. The story is exciting and just credible enough 
though the children are too clever and their father too 
stupid. An unhappy attitude towards parents blurs Miss 
JOANNA CANNAN’S otherwise excellent story, They Bought 
Her a Pony (CoLitns, 8/6), which tells about one bought by 
a snobbish financier for his small daughter, who is much 
improved by contact with a hard-up and rackety family. 
All the stories in Good Comrades (TRANSATLANTIC ARTs, 7/6) 
are about animals and all are (as one would expect) enchant- 
ingly described with love and understanding; though only 
those who can bear the unsentimental reminder that 
animal lives can be very unhappy should be given this 
book for Christmas. First among the books for younger 
children (lest traditional tales, that are best of all, should 
be forgotten) must come Spanish Fairy Tales (TRANs- 
ATLANTIC ARTS, 7/6), translated by GAMEL WooLsgy and 
beautifully illustrated by ARrmENGoL. Here we have 
dragons and ogres, princesses, a silly wolf, a clever fox, a 
singing sack and all the rest of them. The Nightingale 
(Bast, BLAcKWELL, 5/-), by MARGARET BAKER, with charm- 
ing pictures in silhouette by Mary Baker, is less robust, not 
at all frightening and within the bounds of fairy-tale 
tradition besides being gentle and comfortable. There is 
nothing comfortable in Irwin SHaprro’s How Old Storm- 
along Captured Mocha Dick (BLACKWELL, 5/-), and DonaLp 
Mackay’s illustrations are as wild and restless as the 
whaling sailor, whose impossible doings would, since there 
is plenty of humour and a free rolling prose, make excellent 
reading aloud. Among the rest of the picture books, T'he 
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Little Pigs Who Sailed Away (Hutcuinson, 7/6), by Miss 
DorotHy BurrovuGHs, contains the pleasantest nonsense 
and has engaging illustrations. One of the best shows a 
dragon sitting knitting. There is a knitting hedgehog and 
a gipsy hare in the Helen Haywood Colour Book (HuTCHIN- 
son, 5/-), which is slightly reminiscent of the Beatrix Potter 
books on a huge scale and has neat little stories by Miss 
IsopeL St. Vincent. But the cream of them all is Mr. 
Rosert McCioskey’s Make Way for Ducklings (SHAKE- 
SPEARE Heap Press, 6/-) with its really lovely pictures in 
sepia, illustrating the adventures of home-hunting mallards 
in America and a family pilgrimage through traffic. The 
ducks keep their proper places and so do the humans. 
There is a simplicity here which does nothing to distress 
and everything to delight. B. E. B. 





Max Plowman 


Letters are very valuable material for a biographer, or 
may usefully be published by themselves when the writer 
is already well known to the public. Max Plowman is 
not widely known, and would have been better served by 
a biography than by the nearly eight hundred pages of 
letters assembled by D.L. P., in Bridge Into the Future 
(ANDREW Dakers, 25/-). Educated, according to Who’s 
Who, at ‘“‘various inferior private schools,” he published 
a volume of poems just before the last war, married in 
1914, went to France on active service in 1916, and 
resigned his commission on conscientious grounds in 1918. 


« He was court-martialled, but the proceedings, much to 


his surprise, went off tamely (‘I fully expected to be most 
liberally insulted”), and the war was over before the 
authorities had decided what, if any, action ought to be 
taken. It is characteristic of Max Plowman that some 
years later he wrote to a friend—“ Pacifism’s fashionable 
now, isn’t it? I feel in consequence a sneaking regard for 
blood and thunder folk.” To agree with the majority 
deprived him of a sense of his own significance. So when, 
after the rise of Hitler, pacifism dwindled, Plowman 
returned to it with renewed ardour, and became the 
secretary of the Peace Pledge Union. Shortly after the 
war started he left London for Langham, Colchester, 
where he remained till his death in June 1941. ‘La, la! 
It’s a great and inglorious war,” he wrote in January 1941. 
‘But it’s much to be outside the shambles of London and 
see this oak out of the window. ...” Both Plowman and 
his friends seem to have spent much of their time taking 
their own moral and spiritual temperatures, and one 
wearies, after a while, of seeing them sitting about with 
thermometers in their mouths. Perhaps as a result of 
all this introspection, Max Plowman’s judgment of other 
men became increasingly erratic. ‘But, Lord! it’s nice 
to know a man in whom you can trace the hand of the 
good God, isn’t it?” he writes of Frank Harris in 1927. 
Yet, lost in this vast volume, there are many sudden 
flashes of insight, on Blake and Shelley, on Marx and 
Shakespeare, and, in a very moving letter about his dead 
son, on self-love. A memoir of Max Plowman, containing 
an account of his relations with the chief correspondents 
in this book, and the best portions from his letters to 
them, would be well worth doing. H. K. 


Colleen in Spain 


Delia Scully, once the heroine ef Never No More and now 
leading lady in No More Than Human (LONGMANS, 8/6), is 
an Irish seventeen-year-old whose contacts with life— 
Spanish life—are the plunges and bumps, the forward surges 





and shuddering retreats, of a rudderless little cockboat 
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in a choppy and overcrowded mooring. The childish 
matter-of-factness that rendered the cruder side of Delia’s 
existence in Gran’s Curragh cottage innocently palatable, 
has ceded to a rather hoydenish curiosity as the Irish 
“Miss,” half-educated and totally unbroken to society, 
tacks her perilous way as a governess between the decorous 
exactions of her employers and the lures—chiefly masculine 
—of a Spanish and cosmopolitan world. This world 
would not be Mrs. Maura Laverty’s if it were not gaily 
and vividly described; and her Madrid of 1924, in so far as 
it is mere décor and is helped out by Delia’s customary 
relish for good cookery, does its best to assuage the nostalgia 
most of us feel for some corner or other of the old peaceful 
Latin Europe. The cast, however, is a soulless affair— 
its creator herself seems to have had no heart in it; and 
one sees Delia back to Dun Laoghaire with untempered 
satisfaction. H. P. E. 


In Hiding 

Lucky the writer who can share his vision with the 
reader: lucky reader, too! Both reader and writer have 
this agreeable experience in a part, the greater part, of 
Fair Stood the Wind for France (MicHaEL JosEpu, 9/6). 
One thinks of Mr. H. E. Barss as chiefly a writer of short 
stories. The new novel need not alter this view of him. 
Most of it, and quite the best of it, is a long short story 
conceived and realized with his customary intensity and 
self-discipline. The book tells of an air-crew forced to 
land in Occupied France, and particularly of their captain, 
who is injured in landing. At first Mr. Barss is feeling 
his way. His touch is uncertain: The intensity seems a 
little forced, and the reader holds aloof. But with the 
arrival at the farmhouse in which the main and personal 
drama will be created the barrier goes down. For the 
time being there is nothing but the warm silent house, 
the vineyard, the slow river, the reticent old woman, the 
calm and confident young one, and the opposition between 
her confidence and the young man’s alarm. For the time 
being the rest of the world has gone with the rest of the air- 
crew, and one accepts these tensions, these moments of 
vision, as one’s own. And then—well, and then Mr. 
BaTEs must get on with the story, and the lovers must 
escape across two frontiers, and the excitement with which 
the book has been charged, till now, is dissipated in activity, 
and the deep emotion exchanged for a superficial thought. 
A rich book that might have been richer still. J. 8. 





Alba Gu Brath 


For the reader who butts in, more or less unacquainted 
with preceding volumes, on The North Wind of Love— 
Book Five (CHAaTTO AND Winpvs, 10/6), Mr. Compton 
MACKENZIE’s new novel contains only one sustaining thread, 
but that a strong one. Nationalism, Scotch and Irish, 
with two dramatists, John Ogilvie and Maurice Doyme, as 
its exponents and critics, launches the book and docks it 
with incomparable élan. And whatever one thinks of 
nationalism as the birthright of a nation and a solvent of 
world ills, it is stimulating to have the question energetically 
threshed out. Here Scotland is regarded as a promising 
field, Ireland as a trial crop—culturally a somewhat 
unsatisfactory one; and rhetoric—the art of discovering 
all possible means of persuasion on any subject—pleads 
their cause with memorable eloquence. It opens the 
book with a bedless night’s entertainment in a crowded 
Highland inn and ends it with a symposium in Dublin. 
In between, the affairs of a handful of cosmopolitan 
intelligentsia are brought up to date (1931-33) in Cornwall, 
America and Poland. The vital link between these rather 
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depressing back numbers and a more promising future is 

the education of two cleverly portrayed children: Ogilvie’s 

small daughter Corinna and his ward Padraig Fitzgerald. 
H. P. E. 


Five Miles Menandering .. . 


It would be easier to express appreciation of Mr. CHARLES 
Morcan’s merits if there were any reason to infer from his 
writings that he was blind to them himself. But there is 
not much inducement to offer praise where even the most 
finished tribute might be adjudged perfunctory or 
shallow. In the foreword to Reflections in a Mirror 
(MacmILLAN, 8/6), Mr. Moraan tells us that the war had 
deprived him of leisure to “found” a novel, and he was 
beginning to feel that he might never write again. It was 
at this moment that The Times invited him to undertake 
the Menander essays, putting a page of the Literary Supple- 
ment at his disposal, in spite of the paper shortage; and it 
is from this weekly series that the contents of the present 
volume have been chosen. “They have their meditative 
origin in St. James’s Park—a pleasant territory of trees, 
islands and calm water,” Mr. MorGan writes, and their 
topics are such as would naturally occur to a cultured mind 
meditating in this oasis on the future and drawing encourage- 
ment from the finer aspects of the past. There are essays 
on “The Integrity of Pascal” and “The Return of France” 
and ‘“‘La Douceur de Vivre,” which Mr. Morcan finds in 
“sunlit conversation when it is near evening and the great 
heat is gone from the day.” There is forgiveness for Italy, 
but not for Germany. And there are tributes to Ivan 
Turgenev, to Thomas Hardy, curiously described as “by 
nature high-spirited, a lover of fiddling, dance and a lilting 
song,” and to Emily Bronté, whose simplicity and intensity 
bring out what is best in Mr. Morean. H. K. 





A Study in Group Psychology 


Dr. W. A. Brenp in his latest study—Foundations of 
Human Conflicts (CHAPMAN AND HAL, 15/-)—first suggests 
that he is going to give a lead on the prevention of war by 
analysing out into the open the underlying causes that 
dispose men to fight, but before he has really settled that 
not inconsiderable problem he drifts disconcertingly off 
into a study of juvenile delinquency and finishes up by 
offering specifics for a declining birth-rate. No doubt 
there are common psychological factors which bear on all 
these diverse topics, but the writer’s attempt to bind them 
into one coherent theme is, to say the least of it, incon- 
clusive, while in detail his assertions and assumptions are 
open to challenge on every other page. Broadly speaking, 
his monstrous main argument seems to be that if we were 
to remove most of our child population at the age of nine 
or younger into child-colonies which should be mainly self- 
governing and should eventuate in marriage, or trial- 
marriage, at about fifteen or sixteen we should reduce the 
burden of youthful obedience to maturity and to moral 
law as now established. We should them have cut off 
various undesirable ‘‘derived”’ emotions at the source and 
predisposed the race to resist those calls of patriotism and 
religion which appear to the writer to be the principal 
causes of war. Perhaps the best that can be said of such 
a book is that a certain amount of mental irritation is 
arguably a wholesome tonic. ©. 0. P. 


Mr. Punch welcomes Family Group (MreTHueEn, 6/-), by 
FouGasse, and Combined Operations (Couuins, 6/-), by 
SmLLince, both of which reproduce drawings that have 
appeared in his pages. 








To Running Commentary Dept. B.B.C. 


IRS,—I am aware that in normal 
times appointments to the Cor- 
poration are made through the 

medium of advertisements in the more 
select daily and weekly papers, since I 
once answered an advertisement of this 
nature and was fortunate in having a 
friend present when it was considered, 
this being an advertisement for a post 
in the News Dept. when it seems I 
failed to insert any vital fact in the 
first paragraph, which I had devoted 
to an incident in a swimming pool 
leading to my early determination to 
become a journalist ; and so apparently 
no further notice was taken of the 
letter over which I had spent several 
days of composition, cutting out 
needless words according to a manual 
on journalism, until at one time the 
application vanished altogether and I 
was compelled to set to and build it 
up again. 

Since, however, recent English papers 
are not plentiful here at the moment, 
I can only guess at advertisements 
appearing in preparation for the task 
of equipping the B.B.C. for peace-time 
work in competition with rapid-fire 
American programmes and you will 
thus forgive my inability to quote the 
reference of your undoubted call for 
Running Commentators’ 

My qualification for a position of 
which I realize the great responsibility, 
since a slip or sudden fit of dumbness 
may interfere with the pleasure of 
millions, are based on experience 
gained with a Reconnaissance Troop 
in training and action, when informa- 
tion has continually to be spoken 
over the air in a complicated code 
in a clear voice with the ability to 
invent impromptu replies to squadron 
commanders who imagine one has in 
one’s binoculars the entire German 
Army with dispositions, strengths and 
identifications displayed neatly on 
hoardings. , 

My further qualification is that, 
before the war, a close friend of mine 
was in fact for a short while a Running 
Commentator for an obscure regional 
station, during which time he com- 
mentated with my help on a boxing 
match and a race meeting before being 
switched to a control job, when he 
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Toller Applies 


unfortunately faded out a film star in 
favour of some stage effects depicting 
the shunting of a train, which was 
achieved with the aid of bellows, these 
being early days, and finally asked for 
a cup of tea, this somehow being 
broadcast immediately before the nine 
o’clock news and causing an inquiry, so 
that I in this way lost touch with radio. 

During the two engagements men- 
tioned, however, I was able to amass 
useful knowledge of Commentator 
work, at first confining myself to the 
routine aid of saying, to fill in luils 
while my friend wondered how to 
continue, “Square 5” or “Square 2, I 
think, old boy,” but later entering 
more into the broadcast with remarks 
like “I think I see the famous Jimmy 
Spencer down there, old boy” and 
“Do you think so?” when my friend 
became confused as to which boxer 
was which, this in the end leading to 
an erroneous announcement of the 
winner which was doubly unfortunate 
as I had by then taken on the char- 
acter of a well-known local expert, 
giving my views round by round; the 
broadcast having, unknown to myself, 
been cut off. 

The same lesson of the need for 
absolute accuracy was learnt at the 
race-meeting commentary, when my 





“Now this part of warfare should 
be taken seriously.” 
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friend was unable to distinguish at a 
distance the various colours and kept 
taking listeners over to a further com- 
mentator at the factory bend when not 
drumming on the table to simulate 
hooves, until he was overwhelmed with 
a sense of dishonesty at not earning his 
money and launched into an imagina- 
tive description from the race-card in 
front of him, attempting to shuffle the 
horses with such speed that no one 
would be the wiser; but as this led to 
a number of last-minute bets and the 
fact that the ultimate winner was 
made to perform the impossible feat 
of gaining seven places in a hundred 
yards, my friend was transferred as 
above despite a final effort by myself 
to save the situation by rushing up to 
the microphone and shouting: “Sensa- 
tion, sensation. Rumour has it that 
several horses have been disqualified 
for cutting in. Hold on for the final 
result. Chaos in the judges’ box. The 
whole course in a turmoil”—unfortu- 
nately not realizing the broadcast had 
been cut off. 

In addition to valuable experience 
gained in this way I have since for a 
short time early in the war held the 
post of Signals Officer in the Regt. 
when, beside gaining knowledge of 
valves, HT and LT, magnetism, etc., 
I became accustomed to persuading 
non-wireless-minded officers to speak 
correctly on the air since the Colonel 
for one would start “Are you there, 
Pumfrey ?” under the persistent idea 
the thing was a telephone. I con- 
sequently acquired a persuasive tech- 
nique which should prove useful when 
getting impromptu opinions from 
members of the public standing 
in queues, which I understand is an 
advantage. 

I have further a complete knowledge 
of all forms of sport, including a recent 
brief experience of continental mixed 
cycling, while in the case of television 
development I enclose a photograph to 
confirm that I would not disgrace the 
screen. Please ignore the unfortunate 
obscuring of the lower part of the face 
by a date stamp of Messrs. Svelte 
Limousines Ltd., one of the several 
other firms wishing to secure my post- 
war services. 

Yours faithfully, 
B.L.A. J. TouuEer, Lt. 





NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 
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Specially prepared by 
Abdulla for all lovers of 
the American style cigarette. 





Fifth Avenue . 20 for 2/4 


173 New Bond Street, W.! 
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Tired ? 


Give your digestion 





‘an evening off °° 











YOU can’t digest a full meal 
when you're tired. Don’t try to, 
or you're heading for gastric 
trouble. Instead, drink a cup of 
Benger’s Food. It will soothe 
your stomach and give your 
digestion REST and a chance to 
build up its strength. Benger’s 
provides all the warmth and 
nourishment you need but in a 
form youcan absorb without strain. 







—an essential factor 
in REST-THERAP Y — 
the natural treat- 
ment for Indigestion 


Benoer’s, today, is as easy to make as a cup 
of cocoa. From all Chemists and high-class 
Grocers — The Original Plain Benger’s, Malt 
Flavoured or Cocoa and Malt Flavoured. 
Benger’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 
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Cancer Hospital, visited with a malignant disease that 
is among the most dreaded enemies of mankind, and 
send a gift, as much as you can afford, to the Secretary, 


The Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD LONDON, S.W.3 





This Christmas please think of the patients in The Royal | 
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COURTAULDS TAKE RAYON TO AMERICA 


q %HEN Courtaulds first American | and the output of yarn steadily in- 
¢ factory was built, alarge number | creased. This American business, 
of the chemists, engineers, and key | established by a British Company just 
men from the English Company | before the 1914 war, had thus grown 
settled in America and piloted the new | to be one of the major industries in 
enterprise through its early stages. | the United States prior to the present 
That was in 1910, and for a decade | conflict. 

thereafter this associate company of | War invariably creates shortages : 
Courtaulds remained the only manu- | not ihe least disconcerting is the 


facturers of rayon yarn in the | present scarcity of Courtaulds rayons, 
United States. so much admired for their practical 
In 1916 the American factory was pro- loveliness. It may not be long, how- 
ducing over five million pounds of | ever, before they are back 
yarn a year. In 1917 another new | again in greater variety 
factory of vast dimensions was erected | and beauty than ever. 


COURTAULDS—the greatest name in RAYON 
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SHOE & BOOT LACES 





FROM YOUR 
RETAILER— 


WM. PATON LTD - JOHNSTONE : SCOTLAND 
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Yes, but like most good 
things it’s scarce. Perhaps 
it won’t be so long now 
before more plentiful times 
come round. Meanwhile 
when you do get a bottle 
please use it sparingly. 


BRYLCREEM — 


THE PERFECT 
HAIR DRESSING 


County Perfumery Co., Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, London, W.1. 





royds: 810B 
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O the student of 
heraldry the coat of arms 

of the Pharmaceutical Society 
conveys the age-old history 
of drugs and medicaments. 


To the chemist it symbolizes - 


the lore of pharmacy through 
the years and its imprint on 
his certificate indicates his 
efficiency. To the general 
public it guarantees a service 
that is a vital part of the 
country’s health organisation. 
Ask your chemist’s opinion of 


Huthymol 


TOOTH PASTE 





Two favourites to 
flavour it—up North! 





Under the Government zoning 
scheme the North comes off best. 
Both kinds of Yorkshire Relish— 
Thick and Thin—are available in 
Northern and Midland areas. 

“Down South” they’re not quite 
so fortunate, because only one, the 
Thin Sauce—Yorkshire Relish— 
is obtainable for the time being. 


THICK or THIN 
Controlled Prices 
THICK - Id. THIN - 11d. & 1/34. 


Made by Goodall, Backhouse & Co. Ltd., Leeds 
makers of famous sauces for 80 years. 
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Sale restricted 
in Wartime to 
H.M. Forces. 


11/6/41. 
I purchased a pair in 1920. I first used them for farm work, then 
on and off for gardening and riding. For some time they lay 
neglected in the garage, then six months ago I had them re-soled 
and they are once again trusty friends in regular harness. 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 








Youowethem 
_ this sift! 


Every Christmas gift list in the 
country ought to have one extra 
item this year — Books for the 
Services ! And don’t they 
deserve it! Major Lewis 
Hastings said in a recent broad- 
cast: “I know from my own 
direct experience . . . and 
straight from senior officers 
ashore and afloat — that many 
more books and periodicals are 
wanted very badly.” 


What dofdo...? 


I give a special thought this Christmas 
to men far from home and comfort 
who long for something to read. 

I go through all my books and turn 
out every one I can bring myself to 
part with, 

I hand books and magazines over 
the Post Office counter. No wrap- 
ping, no stamps, no addressing. 


Issued by the Ministry of Information 


Space presented to the Nation by 
the Brewers’ Society 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 
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Fimosaten Macue Too « Co tro 
LONDON - ESTABLIBNED 1023 





This world famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
be registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators. 
For the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide clientele we have 
re-named it—Findlater’s Dry Fly 
Sherry. 


FINDLATER, MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD: 
Wine Merchants to H.M.the King, Wigmore St. W.1 
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REFRIGERATION 
WILL GAIN FROM 
EXPERIENCE 

IN WAR 





On the Battlefield . . . Prestcold Refrigeration 
engineers are playing an important part in 
accelerating the production of many kinds of 
war-winning material. Refrigeration, for instance, 
solved many intricate problems before maximum 
output of tank production could be achieved. 
Prestcold oil-cooling equipment has made possibie the close control 
of the temperature of quenching baths, which is so important 
in the heat treatment of special steel such as is required for tank 











BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 
Macclesfield 





production. 
engineers are serving the cause 


alert to the needs of Peace and, when that comes, they will use their 
unique experience to build better domestic refrigerators 
than ever known before, at prices within the reach of all. 


PRESTCOLD 


POMESTIC COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
BIOLOGICAL AND’ MEDICAL. 


. 


This is just another of the many ways Prestcold 


of Victory. But they are ever 














ASK FOR GIN 

AND ANGOSTURA® 
(F YOU WANT 
"PINK GIN’ 
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-—HARMER’S OF BOND STREET 


will sell at Auction 
Monday and Tuesday, 
December 11th and 12th, at 1 p.m., 
the Fifth (Australasian) Portion of 
THE “ R.B. YARDLEY" COLLECTION 
Catalogues, price 6d., post paid. 









H.R. HARMER *Sc.mp‘Aucdonce: 
39-42 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 





And at New York 











MADE BY THE 
CUMBERLAND PENCIL CO. LTD. KESWICK -/ 











THERE WILL 
ALWAYS BE... 








A Scottish 
War Medallist 


Men like this 
toman the life- 
boats round 
our coast. It is 
your privilege 
to ensure by 
your contribu- 
tion that 
THERE WILL DL 
ALWAYS BE 
well equipped 
boats for them 
toman. We know you will not fail them. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
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CRAVEN 
A 
FOR OWR 
THROATS SAKE 
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Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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Hidden 


Treasures = 
al _2- EneeS 


Stored away in “safety” there 
are countless Jewels,unworn, un- 
seen. AND we have living men 
for whom necessities are urgently 
wanted . . . Prisoners of War, 
Sick and Wounded. A hidden 
treasure taken out of store and 
sent to the Treasurer, Red Cross 
Sales, 15 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1, would help tomeet 
that growing need through the 
Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross 
and St. John Fund. Send for 
the next 


RED CROSS 


Jewel Sale 
AT CHRISTIE'S 


Registered under the War 
Charities Act, 1940 
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Nothing seems 





impossible 
when your 
energy 
springs 
from 
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OVERHAULS 


=i 
EVERYTYPE <3. 
OF ENGINE 
EVERY TYPE 
TRANSPORT 





LINERS 
CRANK GRINDING 
BEARINGS REMETALLED 

BHP. TESTS 
ROAD SPRINGS 
BRAKE DRUMS 

WELDING 

General 


LAYSTALL. a 


LIVERPOOL LONDON wo.veRHane 
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@Motor& 


Head Office: 53,6t Suffolk St. SE1 Phone: WATERLOO om 
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WE CAN SUBTRACT A SMELL 


In many industrial processes it’s important to 






have your substance minus its smell or minus 
i 







its impurities, since it may be going into a food 
or drink or a beauty preparation. Our Active Carbon can do 
more than deodorise, of course. It can de-colourise. It can 
simplify crystallisation. It can improve colour and increase 


concentration. It can remove detrimental flavours. It can 


SUTCLIFFE 
SPEAKMAN 


AND COMPANY — LTD 
LEIGH - LANCASHIRE 
London Office: 

66 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Victoria 7982-3 





clean precious liquids and 
gases. In other words it 
can remove the obstacles in 
the way of improving the 
quality and attractiveness of many products in 
every day use, and our advisory department 


will be only too pleased to assist the process. 


















your | 
tobacco 
smokes hot ~ 


sles my advice 
and a it liens with GRAND CUT” 


Grand Cut 


FLAKE OR READY RUBBED 
Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly. 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED « 1844-1944 

















No more shaving worries—if 
you use a KROPP Razor. 
The KROPP gives you a quick, 


clean shave, every day of your 


life. It’s a craftsman’s razor 
— British made from finest 
OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.1 


Sheffield steel. 





GIFT for a Man. 


14/-, including purchase 
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The Ideal CHRISTMAS 


tax. Of Hairdressers, 
Cutlers & Stores. 
Please send 24d. 


stamp for 
Booklet i 60. 
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Self-contained : 


OIL MILLS 


FOR FARMERS AND 
SMALL OIL MILLERS 





“Imperial ’’ Oil Mills are designed 
for farmers and small mills situated 
up-country. No part of the equip- 
ment is of excessive weight and no 
foundations are necessary. Driven 
from any source of power or by 
horse or tullock. In two sizes, 
capacities 4-6 or 12 tons per week 
of 132 hours. 


‘(GREENWOOD © BATLEY iD 
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4 IT'S CLEAR - ITS GOOD} 


for the oo 
Sb2 SKIN ATLMENTS 
gegen an. Lg 4 “ ae satis 
bottle makers. 
Price se prey om ms. ey size 6/9). 


if your Chemist cannot supply write to — 


BIO-COLLOIDS LTD. 


Bridgewater Laboratories 
ALTRINCHAM - Cheshire 














NATIONAL FOOD SAVED 


GWWES WO 
QUARTER 70 


Inroads into our food stocks by rats has 
wasted thousands of tons of precious 
shipping space. It is the duty of every 
citizen to assist in their extermination. 
Use Rodine for their instant death. 





74d. and 1/3 


T-HARLEY LTD. @ PERTH @ SCOTLAND 


= YOUR CHEMIST SELLS IT 2 
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Draughtsmen all over the 
country are planning the better 
Britain that we all hope to see 
rise from the ruins of war. 
Because they are so reliable, 
more and more Venus pencils 
will be used in these plans for 
reconstruction. 

Venus pencils are scarce, but 
still obtainable, and there is a 


Build up with w fi 
(e 
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choice of 7 grades under the 
standard name of Venus “‘ War 
Drawing ”—also Blacklead, 
Copying and Coloured “Utility” 
Pencils. For our part we look 
forward to the moment when 
the pre-war Venus pencil with 
its characteristic finish and in 
17 grades will be in full pro- 
duction again. 


WENUS 


QUALITY PENCILS 


THE VENUS PENCIL COMPANY LTD., Lower Clapton Road, London, E.5 
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FRANCE ¢ BELGIUM HOLLAND « raLy ) 


N. AFRICA © W. AFRICA ¢ MIDDLE EAST 
GIBRALTAR ¢ IRAQ + 1nan ) 


(tcuano + INDIA © BURMA 














These are the areas where 
the Y.M.C.A. is to-day 
serving the troops overseas 
—Mobile Canteens operate 
in forward areas; clubs 
and hostels are opened 
in bases and on the lines 
of communication and at 


places to which men can go 
on leave. More and more 
vehicles and equipment are 
continually needed as the 
demands on the Y.M.C.A. 
War Services increase — 
and this means that more 
and more money is needed. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Donations may be sent to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Athlone, K.G., G.C.B., President of the National 
Y.M.C.A. War Service Fund, 112, Gt. Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1, or to 10, Palmerston Place, Edinburgh, 12 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 











King Alfred's method of marking the 
time was by means of a graduated candle, 
shielded within a lantern. 


NOW. 


The FERRANTI CLOCK, impelled by 
the frequency of the electricity mains, 
measures the time with unfailing regularity 
and precision year after year. 


In tha very unlikely event of your Ferranti Clock requiring attention send it to the 
*4 Glock Servicing Department, Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood, Lancs. 





Make 


the ‘rule’ for 









Wright’s 


the Toilet 
and Nursery. 


Kind to the 





_tenderest skin. 


WRIGHTS 


COAL TAR SOAP 






ONE TABLET 
ONE COUPON 
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“I thank you 
very much!” 


The original letter, from a Gunner 
Capt., India Command, can be inspected 
for verification. Word for word it reads : 


“Dear Sirs, 

Your first consignment of Punchbowle Tobacco 
reached me to-day. You cannot imagine what 
delight it has brought. News of its arrival spread 
quickly among my fellow officers, and I had hardly 
time to open the parcel before three of them were 
in my tent, puffing furiously and pointedly at 
empty pipes. We all filled up gratefully. What a 
change from the miscellaneous indigenous weeds 
that we have been constrained to smoke from time 
to time for want of better! 

I thank you very much. 
Yours faithfully, 





, Capt.” 





* 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), Parsons Pleasure (mild) 


2/94d. oz. 


{280) Mane sy JoHN Srnciair Ltp., BATH LANE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ® 









































ALBACORE 
ALBATROSS 
ALBERMARLE 
ANSON 
AUSTER 
AUTOGIRO 
BARRACUDA 
BATTLE 
BEAUFIGHTER 
BEAUFORT 
BLENHEIM 
BISLEY 
BOTHA 
BOLINGBROKE 
BOMBAY 
COMET 
CYGNET 
DEFIANT 
DOMINIE 
DRAGON 
DRAGONFLY 
ENSIGN 
FLAMINGO 
FULMAR 
GAUNTLET 
GLADIATOR 
HALIFAX 
HAMILCAR 
HANNIBAL 
HENLEY 


HESTON PHOENIX 


HORNET MOTH 
HORSA 


Types 
Aincraft 


HOTSPUR 
HURRICANE 
LANCASTER 
LEOPARD MOTH 
LYSANDER 
MANCHESTER 
MARTINET 
MENTOR 
MOSQUITO 
MOTH MINOR 
OWLET 
PERCIVAL Q6 
“PETREL’ 
PROCTOR 
PUSS MOTH 
ROC 
SEAFIRE 
SEA OTTER 
SHARK 
SKUA 
SPITFIRE 
STIRLING 
SWORDFISH 
TEMPEST 
TYPHOON 
TIGER MOTH 
WALRUS 
WARWICK 
WELLESLEY 
WELLINGTON 
WHIRLWIND 
WHITLEY 
YORK 


WAVE TYRES « WHEELS 
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